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[Note to editors: Ten and thirty minute ver- 
sions of this interview are available from Rest 
of the News y ^06 East State Street, Ithaca, New 
York. Tapes of the full interview are also avail 
able. ] 

A RECENT VISITOR TO SAIGON REPORTS 
ON POLITICAL PRISONERS IN SOUTH V1ETNEM 

LIBERATION News Service 

( Editor's note: Even after the signing of 
the Paris agreement in January * and after the 
more recent joint communique calling for an imple- 
mentation of its terms * the issue of political 
prisoners in South Vietnam has not been resolved . 

Although the accords require that Thieu re- 
lease these prisoners — some 200*000 at least — 
there is every indication that he has no inten- 
tion of doing it. The following interview with 
Sam Noumoff * a political science professor from 
McGill University in Quebec * explains why. 

Noumoff went to South Vietnam oyi May 16 and 
stayed there for IS days as a respresentative 
of the Canadian branch of the International Com- 
mittee for South Vietnamese Political Prisoners. 

He spent IS days in South Vietnam * interviewing 
former prisoners * relatives of prisoners * and 
people active in the movement for prison reform. 

Liberation News Service and Rest of the 
News 3 a news service for radio stations based in 
Ithaca New York * interviewed him in Montreal on 
June 10* shortly after he returned to America.) 

* * * 

WHAT EXACTLY WAS THE PURPOSE OF YOUR TRIP? 

Essentially, it was to uncover as much infor- 
mation as possible on the status, circumstances, 
existence and number of political prisoners in 
South Vietnam. And I think we came up with some 
useful information on that score. 

First, we found out about a report prepared 
by the Supreme Court of South Vietnam in 1970, 
titled "The New Judicial System," which states 
that in 1970 there were 115,000 political prison- 
ers in South Vietnam. We also know that between 
1970 and 1971, the prison budget in South Vietnam 
increased by 50%. If we use those figures than 
surely we* re approaching 200,000 by 1971. 

In addition to that, a member of the National 
Assembly, Mr. Nhuan, provided me with a copy of 
one page of a secret government order from May 
1969, laying out the minimum monthly arrest quota 
for the four military regions of South Vietnam -- 
the total for all four was about 3,000 per month. 
Mr. Nhuan told me that they never just meet that 
quota, they always overfulfill it. I don't know 
for a fact whether the minimum number, 3,000, is 
still the same, but there surely seems to be a 
quota system still functioning. 

We also obtained a statement by Mr. Nha, who 
is Secretary of Information, Secretary to the 
President, and Thieu' s nephew as well, that he 
made last December 9. The statement said that 
in the preceding nine days the government had 
arrested 50,000 cadres of the National Liberation 
Front. So in my view, the figure of 200,000 is 


a iow one; it's the absolute minimum. 

!Vr also know, based on information from 
people wh * were held on Con Son Island, that 
tv-'v are iuw ,200 prisoners held there. I 
sp..-k ? r.lv 2 t peasants who had just been 

released fro , Con Son in the kitchen of the 
An Quin pagoda. They had spent five years on 
Con Son, shackled. They had no idea why they 
were suddenly freed. They had no idea why 
they had been arrested in the first place, ex- 
cept that they had lived in an area that was 
under the control of the Front. When a govern- 
ment sweep came in, they picked them up and 
held them for five years. 

I also spoke with three other people who 
had just been released from Con Son. Two of 
them were members of the executive committee 
of the Young Christian Workers, a Catholic 
labor organization. They had been arrested for 
publishing a document on justice in the world. 

Tli is was characterized in the charge against 
them as a document that assisted and aided the 
communists; therefore they were arrested. The 
other person was a teacher from Hue. They had 
spent between four monta; and a year on Con Son. 

WHAT CONDITION WERE THEY IN? Wii/T KIND OF 
CONDITIONS DID THEY DESCRIBE ON CON SON? 

The three peasants that I met were still 
feeling tremendous pain from beatings. One 
had very severe boils. They were in fairly 
bad shape, although they weren’t paralyzed, as 
some of the other prisoners have been. They 
felt that they had internal diseases, but they 
had no idea of the exact nature of their illness- 
es. They just felt as if they were sick inside, 
very severely. 

They said that there were underground caves 
on Poulo Condo r(Con Son) where the prisoners 
that the government considers the most "trouble- 
some" are held. 

In the Tiger cages, they said, in addition 
to the use of lime, there are now cauldrons of 
boiling water which are poured on the prisoners. 
Manure is dumped on them. Plus the tear gas, 
which, like the lime, can blind and burn the 
body severely. 

Some of the other prisons now have about 
100 people per 200 square meters, which is 
equivalent to one person per 1.7 square feet. 

I was told that the oxygen level in some areas 
is so low that a guard trying to smoke a cig- 
arette cannot strike a match successfully. 

And of course, in addition to the physical 
abuse and torture, there is the daily threat 
of execution. 

I talked to the families of three of the 
most famous prisoners in South Vietnam: the 
husband of Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh, the Former Sec- 
retary General of the Comparative Law Institute, 
and the founder of the Movement for the Right 
to Live; the wife of Nguyen Van Long, lawyer 
and founder of the Movement for Self-Determina- 
tion in South Vietnam; and the mother of Huynh 
Tan Mam, the president of the South Vietnamese 
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She explained that the last time Mam was ar- 
rested, in January 1972, he was shackled to the 
wall and a light was put in front of his face 
until it was completely swollen and the skin 
peeled off. Me is now half blind and his moth- 
er said she doubted he would live to the age of 
forty as a result of the beatings and abuse that 
he’s been taking in prison. 

Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh, who was arrested for the 
fourth time in September 1971, has been on a hun- 
ger strike ever since President Thieu returned 
from his swing through the U.S. and Western Europe, 
in which he said there were no political prison- 
ers in South Vietnam. According to her husband, 

Ngo Ba Thanh has lost 20 kilos (45 pounds) and 
in addition to being a chronic asthmatic, is now 
m a terrible state of physical health. 

Nguyen Van Long is now serving a fifteen-year 
sentence for high treason, for publishing a docu- 
ment that put forth all the principles included 
in the Paris agreement. He was released in 1967 
after serving three years, but the government 
arrested him again in June 1972, and requiring 
that he now serve the balance of his sentence. 

I READ, IN THE NEW YORK TIMES I THINK, THAT 
THIEU HAD ANNOUNCED PLANS TO RELEASE MAM AND NGO 
BA THANH. 

Yes, and Nguyen Van Long too. But release 
them to the Front, not release them in Saigon. 

To fulfill the provisions for elections under 
the Paris Accords, there must be three political 
groups -- the Front, the Saigon regime and the 
Third Force. Now, Thieu has put all the bona fide 
Third Force in prison. These are the people who 
are opposed to Thieu, not members or supporters 
of the Front, but not hostile to it either. 

Thieu would rather turn over the political 
prisoners to the Front, because then he could 
go on to use his own puppets to create a ’’Third 
Force,” while the real Third Force would be in- 
eligible for politcal involvement. 

IS THERE ANY FORM OF PROTEST GOING ON WITHIN 
SOUTH VIETNAM ABOUT THE ISSUE OF POLITICAL PRI- 
SONERS? 

There is the Committee for Prison Reform, now 
headed by Chan Tin, a Redemptionist Roman Catholic 
priest. Ironical ly . enough , the Saigon government 
has sentenced Chan Tin to prison, but to maintain 
a facade, they will not execute that sentence. So 
he is permitted to remain free, but twenty other 
members of the committee have been in prison, are 
still in prison, or are hiding from the police. 

And although the Saigon regime does not im- 
prison priests, they’re not loathe to arrest mem- 
bers of their families. There's another priest that 
I encountered, who is very outspoken. He too has 
been sentenced to five years. They refused to exe- 
cute the sentence, but arrested his father and con- 
tinually torture him in order to try to control 
his son, who refuses to let up on his activities. 

Arresting family members is 4. usual practice*. 
When the police are in search of a person, and they 
cannot find that person, then they arrest a brother, 
a sister, or even a seven-year-old son. 


It is very easy to get arrested. 

The line of demarcation between people who 
are in and cut of prison is negligible. Within 
the prison, it you are not being tortured* there 

nio '■ v/er v presen t threat that you will be tor- 
fnred. And ter those who are not formally in pri- 
son, rhe y e is the ever-present threat that they 
will be dr rested, on any pretense whatsoever, and 
tortured . 

If someone becomes too contentious, or if 
someone happens to be on the wrong street with the 
wrong member of the security force, even if they’ve 
drne nothing, they’re likely to be arrested. Nhuan 
gave me three examples of this. 

Thext’s a woman from his own home village who 
was prescribed a medicine by an Oriental doctor, 
and because the preserption was written in Chinese, 
she was arrested as a courier for the Front. Even 
though the paper was later acknowledged to be a 
prescription, she is still in prison. 

Another woman from a district near his home 
went to che market and bought a length of blue 
cloth. She was arrested for purchasing material 
to make flags for the National Liberation Front* 

She is still m prison. 

Nhuan gave me a copy of a letter sent by a 
chairman of a provincial council to President 
Thieu, pleading the case of a number of members of 
one family who were, just as the council president 
said, loyal supporters of the Thieu government. 

The community, he protested, cannot understand why 
they are in prison. 

You find a sixty-seven-year-old woman carrying 
rice after curfew who is tortured because it is 
assumed that she is somehow carrying that rice to 
the Front. You have those people on the one hand 
all the' -way to the other extreme of combatants 
and supporters of the Front, with the very large 
majority of people in between bieng those who are 
simply opposed to Thieu. 

Saigon has become a city where people must 
look over their shoulder all the time. There is 
a great body of people who are being hunted by the 
police and who only travel during the night. It is 
a police state . 

Saigon is also a very poor city. 

You cannot remain in a restaurant for more than 
five minutes without, a small Ghild leading a blind 
person to your table. You cannot leave a scrap of 
fat on the side of your plate without a child run- 
ning into the restaurant and grabbing it. You can- 
not pass a street corner in downtown Saigon without 
finding a crippled soldier or a legless person who 
is begging. 

I met with the vice-president of the railroad 
workers union, who is currently being sought by 
the police. The railroad workers had pleaded with 
the government to enforce its own minimum wage stan- 
dards. They sent the government 33 letters, but 
they were all ignored. Finally, they went on a two 
hour strike and twenty-§ix trade unionists were 
arrested simply for demanding a raise in salary 
that was guaranteed by the statutes of the govem- 
ment itself. The average salar y of a railroad worker 
June 16, 1973 
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A LETTER FROM HinNll TAN MaM 


Huynh Tan Mam, former president of U.c 
National Student Un^.'n of South 7. - ;;<v //, h<-s l\ c>/ 
jailed in Saigon 1 s Chi lh>a Prison since January 
>9? 2. NoWy half h li nd and i n poor hr x 1 1 h . h e 
continues tr actively oppose the Saigon admin- 
istration* 

When Mam found out that Sam Nownoff was 
in Saigon he arranged to smuggle a letter to 
him. Portions of that letter y which was hand - 
written in Frujlishy follow: 

■k * * 

Chi floa Prison, May 24th, 19 73 
j Dear Friends, 

j From Chi Ho a prison, we are aware of your 

j visit in our country, we would like to send our 
congratulations and best wishes to you. 

We will try to give you our realistic op- 
inion on the matters of the present situation 
of students in South Vietnam after the Paris 
Agreement on January 27th, 1973. The total num- 
ber of students arrested and detained in various 
prisons of Thieu* s regime today is between 400 
and 500. Such figures are conservative... 

After the ceasefire, Thieu 1 s administra- 
tion has continued to employ terrorism. . . Our 
friends, you know, are being tortured by the 
hands of police in the so-called interrogation 
centers. For example, the science faculty 
student Le Cong Giau, 28, was tortured to pa- 
ralysis of both legs and one hand. This poor 
student had a nervous breakdown and an inf la- 
mation of the lungs... 

At least, there were two major repressions 
occured, one at Chi Hoa prison on Tet New Year 
Festival 1973, three days after the Paris Agree- 
ment was signed, the other at this Con Son 
Island on May 2nd, 1973... 

It is justified, we think, that the Saigon 
regime must release and allow us to return 
to our families and schools in accordance with 
Article 7 concerning the Return of Captured 
and Detained Vietnamese civilian personnel and 
Article 11 concerning to the Exercise of South 
Vietnamese People 1 right to self-determination 
of the Paris Agreement. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that 
anyone expect Thieu to actually honor the agree- 
ment on practical basis. If we expect the 
worst from him, we are almost always right! 

...Regarding the eventual complete vic- 
tory of the people of Vietnam, we are, as al- 
ways, quite confident. We believed that a 
real peace will come in Vietnam with that vic- 
tory. . . 

Sincerely Yours, 

Mam 


* * * 


- _:> f j Jj>\ In order to live on a minimum 
ijnda/'.l. a !.. ly in Saigon needs the equiv- 
. leal >i i . . i." a day. 

i,.,‘ HmJ GET AN/ SEN SI: THAT PEOPLE SAW 
;\N l-NJj I : .j IMIS SITUATION? 

1 think there is a feeling that the gov- 
ernment (-an be brought down, but a precondi- 
tion to bringing it down is the removal of 
every penny of aid coming in to the Saigon 
government . 

That's something that I think people in 
the United States should address themselves 
to. The American government and the American 
firms, of which there are thousands still as- 
sisting the South Vietnamese government, some- 
how have to be stopped. 

One person that I saw, Judge Linh, com- 
pared the Thieu government to his own ancest- 
ral urn. It has three feet; one of them is 
the American dollar, the second is the gun, 
and the third is the police apparatus. If 
you take aw 5/ the r. tYe nt her two col- 

lapse and the ^ev^xTimen r. well would col- 
lapse within m, in a CM’ . 

DO YOU THINK THAT THE SAIGON ADMINISTRA- 
TION REALLY THINKS THAT, SAY, THE OLD WOMAN ' 
CARRYING RICE AFTER CURFEW IS AN AGENT FOR 
THE FRONT „ OR ARE THEY SIMPLY INTERESTED IN 
SWEEPING UP EVERYBODY, AND IF THEY ARE, WHY? 

Well part of this had to do with the 
quota systen 1 mentioned earlier. If you 
have a security person in a village, he has 
to arrest people. If he went for two months 
without arresting a suspect, he would himself 
be suspect . 

ON A NATIONAL POLICY LEVEL, THOUGH, 

WOULD IT BE FAIR TO SAY THAT THE POINT OF AR- 
RESTING SO MANY -PEOPLE WOULD BE THE GENERAL 
INTIMIDATION OF THE POPULATION? 

That’s certainly part of it. To the ex- 
tent that you can engage in random arrests, 
and random torture and random imprisonment, 
you lead many others to think twice about 
their own actions. 

But I can assure you, based on my own 
observations, it will not work. The people 
of South Vietnam have enormous courage. They'll 
be careful, but if they must risk what they 
have, they will risk it. 

Mam referred in his letter to the insep- 
arability of peace and democracy. Ngo Ba 
Thanh, in a letter that she smuggled out of 
prison, referred to the inseparability of lib- 
erty and life . And these people are not sit- 
ting in a salon, these people are in prison. 

And remember, a lot of prisoners are mid- 
dle class people, who are not really used to 
putting up with abuse. The peasantry are used 
to hardship, but the bourgeoisie is not. And 
if you can push a society to the point where 
even the middle class is willing to risk all, 

I think that speaks for the state of that soc- 
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cuulage SJVl- 


iety -- for its oppression and its 
ultaneously. 

When you speak of courage - th». yuan- 

people from the Youn- Christ! :m Workers wore Hu- 
ng sought by the police wb.u inia. i viewed them. 

The vice-president of the railroad workers union 
was being sought by the police. And everyone I 
talked with risked being sought by the police mere- 
ly by virtue of speaking to me and others who have 
visited that, country. 

And when you speak to someone in South Vietnam 
and say., -- don't you think you should be a litt’e 
more cautious, their eyes go very soft and moist 
and they say -- it you’ve come all this way to con- 
cern yourself with our small country, we have abso- 
lutely no choice but to tell you everything we 
know, to provide as much information as we can. 

The government of South Vietnam is now re- 
classifying hundreds of prisoners per hour. Every 
political prisoner -- as opposed to a prisoner 
taken in combat -- is being classified as an "evil- 
doer/ 1 or an associate of "evil-doers," categories 
so broad as to be absurd. 

It’s part of President Thieu 1 s self-fulfilling 
prophecy, lie declared that there were no political 
prisoners, and how he is insuring that there are 
none . 

IS THAT TO ALLAY PUBLIC OPINION? 

Partially. But also to confuse the situation. 
You see they’ve never released a list of political 
prisoners. By releasing some people and not re- 
leasing others, by not doing it in the presence 
of international observers, by simply depositing 
people outside the prison walls, there is no ac- 
counting system under which Thieu can be obliged 
to produce a particular person. 

Even people who are released often wind up 
back in prison. When someone is released from Con 
Son Island, for example, they are taken by boat 
to Chi Hoa prison in Saigon. They are then depos- 
ited, penniless and sick, in the central bus 
station in Saigon and given a five-day pass to get 
home. Some people around the bus station may help 
them get to a pagoda where they have to hide and 
wait till they get money for transportation. 

Even with money, if they don’t make it to 
Hue --if that’s where they come from -- from Sai- 
gon in five days, which is damn difficult unless 
you fly, they’re picked up on criminal charges -- 
for not having their papers in order. 

But whether particular prisoners are re- 
leased or not, Thieu can claim that they have 
been released, and the fact that the prisoners do 
not get back to their families is not his fault. 

So it’s as well an attempt to keep the situation 
of prisoners in South Vietnam as confused as pos- 
sible. Then Thieu can dispose of people at will, 
which he is likely to do in the final stages of 
the regime. 

-30- 

[Note : For graphics to go. with this inter- 

view j see packets #361 > #49? 3 # 500 , # 501 , #503> 

#5 14> #515 and #516. #361 has a picture of Huynh 

Tan Mam . #497 includes photos of Ngo Ba Thanh „ 
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i'ln.'O L‘iCoid(A> v. photo la ken on Con Son 3 showing 
, ho on a r.’y- r ccue. The picture ie three 

,b>' >rs ’■'! ’ j >d p- . •bah ly f miliar to many of you by 
n'W. N :>i-ru..yff held us that the monk who is 

: (■ r. a! wrn ter of the picture died in January ■ 
Vackci i>5uo also includes photos from Con Son , 

#515 includes photos from Thieu r s visit to the 
Vn f tej Ctctcsf Also, see graphics section of 
chis packet for abother photo.) 

A t * A **************** ************************** A*. A* 

A 1 : 1 ! A AY f V F'kSAkY OF THE PRC CELEBRATED IN MONTREAL 

MONTREAL (LNS) -- On June eighth through 
rtath, acme 300 epople gathered in Montreal to 
commemorate the fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
of the Republic of South Vietnam. 

The conference, which was organized by the 
Association of Vietnamese Patriots in Canada, was 
conducted in both English and French to accomo- 
date all the participants, most of whom came 
from the United States or Quebec. Others came 
originally from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, 
England, France, Guinea-Bissau, Haiti, India, 
Indochina, Iran, Italy, Pakistan, Palestine, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, ^v/eier. , Tanzania and Zambia. 

At the end of the conference, a general as- 
sembly passed a resolution in supportof the 
Indochinese people and their rights to indepen- 
dence, democracy and territorial integrity. 

Among Its many demands, the resolution 
called for: an end to U.S. economic aid to the 
Thieu regime in Saigon; the implementation of 
the provisions of the Paris Accords, including 
a cessation of bombing over Laos and Cambodia 
and the release of the over 200,000 political 
prisoners still held in the jails of South Vietnam® 

"We call upon all governments,” it read, "to 
immediately recognize the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government of the Republic of South Viet Nam, 
the Lao Patriotic Front, the Royal Government of 
National Union in Cambodia and the Democratic 
Republic of Viet Nam as the sole and legitimate 
representatives of the Indochinese people." 

The resolution included demands for a com- 
plete withdrawal of U.S. personnel from South 
Vietnam and the dismantling of U.S. bases in 
Southeast Asia. It also demanded that the U-S« 
government "grant unconditional and universal 
amnesty to all Americans who have refused to 
participate in the war and that no reprisals be 
taken against those American prisoners of war 
who have denounced this war." 

The document condemned the Canadian govern- 
ment "for their abuse of the International Com- 
mission for Control and Supervision to aid the 
U.S. aggression in Indochina," and voiced sup- 
port for national liberation struggles through- 
out the world. 

-30- 

•k'k'k'k'kick 

"In the whole history of the world, in all 
the nations of the world, there has never been a 
time 1 would rather be a graduate than in the 
year 1973 in the United States of America." 

-- R.M. Nixon, June 8, 1973 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD -an internal news letter fox Liberation News Service Subscribers 


From: The Eugene Augur. 454 Willamette st Eug'ne, 

Oregon. 9 7401 

The Eugene Augur has moved to the abo e address.. 
This buildings which is being bought by the Grower’s 
Market, promises to be 'ome a coM'un 1 ty center. The 
Gorwer-s Market on the ground floor is a food con- 
spiracy that has been gc^ng for almost two years 
and is currently providing delicious and inexpensive 
produce, obeeses* grains and fish to over 500 house- 
holds „ 

Upstairs besides the Augur there is a movement 
pnntshop. Jack Rabbit Tress, with whom the Augur 
will be sharing darkroom inclines. IVe look for- 
ward to wo'k.r.g m:ie ,iO.?e ly on enlargements, screen- 
ings and other procedures, with out friends (unfor- 
tunately they don’-t have a web press). There are 
the offices of the Chicano -Native American Affairs 
Center and a large community library with an incred- 
ible number of good books --politic*! classics, 
s ilence fiction, algebra., you name it. The library j 
is m a very large common room where we’ e been hav- 
ing monthly meetings to develop a c'-mmunity organiz- 
ation along the lines of the Madison Sustaining Fund, 
collecting money from sympathetic businesses and dis- 
tributing it to alternative projects. Still in the 
planning stage, but the way different organizations 
have been working together so far is exciting. 

The Augur is enthusiastic about moving to this 
real focus of community activity (not to mention 
that it r s across the street from a funky ail-night 
cafe) , 

Oh, and the Women’s Press is moving into our 
old offices at 387 Lawrence, 

★ it******-*-****-*-*-* * * * * * * A ****** * ****** n. * -X * * k k it *#»«•*#*# 

From: North American Media, 720 Clementina fit. 

San Francisco, Calif, 94103, (415) 863-3005 

There is a 90 minute cassette tape on Wounded 
Knee made by the only media people who spayed in- 
side after the government ordered the press out. 

One side is 45 minutes of "Wounded Knee 1973-- 
Rebirth of the Sioux Nation". It consists of inter- 
views with local people and explains the history 
leading up to the occupation. 

Side 2 is "4 Vietnam Veterans Inside Wounded 
Knee Discuss their Experiences/April 1973". 

'The tape was produced by The Rest of the News 
from Ithaca New York. 

* * * ***.*. * x * X *. * * X k * x n *• * * n n. * X X X ************ XXXXX XXX mXXX 

From. Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter Sol- 
dier Organization,, Philadelphia Chapter, 

104 S. 13th St=, Philadelphia, Pa. (415) 
PE-5-1350, 1 !5 1 , 1352 

The WAW/WSO. Biack Economic Development Con- 
ference, Black United Liberation Front, and the 
Philadelphia Free Press have endorsed and are coop- 
erating in a collection of materials needed by the 
black United Front of Cairo in their daily struggle . 

The items needed are foods, clothing, medical sup- 
plies, and radical literature for their liberation 

^ Q9l?k**AA* A X X * X X A n f k X ft K * ***** *-*-*-* <-♦ * A * * ****** * * * * * 
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From: Crazy Jiorse News, Box 1788, Jlapid City, 

S.D. # 57701 

We are still interested in getting clothing, 
food and money for the people of Wounded Knee and 
elsewhere. These items will be appreciated by 
the Indian people. Bedding and furniture are 
also needed. Yu'» ■ ^ 

Subscriptions to the Crazy Horse News are 

$5 a year. 

*•** A* * * * ***A**A- ********* *************************** 

From. Sally Avery, 926 Dacian Ave, #7* Durham, 

N.C. 27701 

The New American Movement understands that a 
movement can not be built through political ideas 
alone. Effective organizing is necessary. Stra- 
tegy and tactics as well as theory are essential f 

for success. 

To start this process NAM is sponsoring a 
School for Organizing Skills. There will be around 
20 "teachers". Each w...„ teach one workshop 
and during the re.-;* ?f time will be a student 
and available for informal consultation. 

Workshops will include: organization building; 

techniques for community organizing in metropoli- 
tan areas, small cities, neighborhoods, rural area; 
workplace organizing, etc. 

Interested people should write for an applica- 
tion, There will be an attempt to achieve sexual 
and racial balance. Cost will include a registra- 
tion fee and the price of food. 

The school will take place July 15-22 near 
Sperryville, Va t Write for an application. 

*************************************************** 

From: Unicorn News, 720 Clementina, San Francisco, 

Calif, 94105 

For the last two years, Unicom News has been 
involved inaa process of developing the first al- 
ternative audio news service for "youth oriented" 

FM commerical and college stations. 

Our previous services have included: The 

Vietnam Emergency Audio Feed in the Spring of 1972 
when the liberation forces began their most impor- 
tant drive for the reunification of their country; 
Special Conventions Coverage; Wounded Knee Media 
Information Center. 

Beginning June 18, Unicom News will be of- 
fering a regular weekly service of three, five- 
minute modular feeds. Included on these feeds 
will be up to date actualities from events such 
as: exclusive material on the Watergate Scandals 

and on Nixon's connections 3 with the Mafia, the 
American Indian Movement's Convention in Oklahoma, 
the not so hidden wars in Cambodia and Laos, the 
increased sobotage against the war industry and 
armament trains. 

Our programs will be available Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday of each week. The highest fee 
for this package will be $25, depending on your mar- 
ket size, advertizing fees, news d)ept. allocations. 
First 6 feedt are free of charge; 

END OF RMBB TOR TODAY 

June Kb, 1973 
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WAS AGGtsRp OF 4 TTA.OK o\ .sTR..S,> 00 1 S 

"I h*ve ^'p'A.’iK. all my j 1J> ' r Be Lee -t.-. J r^z/vug 
"■o , I became :r«8K- o( h uou-l'-j-r c { r. 1 .) 1 ’ T deve") - 

coed a ba^ic awareness of the conditions of the 
pi op ’le li lag around me.*.- Through my education 
became aware of the fact that ttt-ere were bette-*- 
things to he hade I began to wonder why the people 
living around n.e d id not h'-v^ t * rhiv.o? 

"Gradually T learned the tasi^ make-up of the 
present society and fundamentally how it is ran and 
what it s orga.-i ?eu f or * . * -t rVw; the need for 
change*" 

—Haywood Biown in an interview 
after his first trial 

DETROIT ( LNS) --Haywood Brown was acquitted for 
the second time hne 6 of charges stemming out of 
a confrontation wifh Detroit STRESS cops- 

STRESS (Stop Robberies, Enjoy Safe ^treats) is 
an slice ? undercover decoy squad of Detroit cops* 

S TRE S S po I ice, mo s 1 1 y wh 1 1 e and a 1 1 vo 1 cn t e e r s , are 
supposed to lure potential muggers into commitlrg 
ciimes so that they can be arrested « Since the 
force was created in January 1971 STRESS cops have 
killed 18 people, 17 of them black* STRESS only 
patrols the black community® 

Brown had been acquitted of similar charges at 
his fir at trial on May 10 . He and two of his 
friend*, Mark 1 iyde Be thu.r.e and John Bcyd, had been 
involved in lighting the drug traffic in the black 
community of Detroit* 

They had been on the trail of some pushers 
when they were attacked by cops on December 4* Af- 
ter this "shoot out", the three went underground 
while a huge manhunt was conducted all over Detroit’s 
black community* 

Police raided private homes, arresting people 
off the streets in search of the three* Community 
pressure brought a halt totthe STRESS manhunt and 
made the exi stance of the STRESS squad itself a 
major issue in Detroit’s upcoming mayoralty race* 

On December 27, the three were cornered again* 
and one cop, Robert Bradford was killed* For this 
incident Brown was charged with assault with intent 
to kill a police officer* 

Bradford's partner, Robert Dooley testified 
that he and the other cops were on a stakeout as 
part of the manhunt for the three black men* Under 
cross-examination by Brown's lawyer Ken Cockrel, 
Dooley admitted that several days after the inci- 
dent he signed a statement for the homicide squad 
saying that he ecu 2d not identify Brown as the man 
who shot him!, only to insist later that he was pos- 
itive it was Brown* 

Dooley said he had his arm around Brown's neck, 
using him as a shield because Bethune was coming co- 
ward him and had fired at him* Bradford, had been 
shot a few second earlier and Dooley claims it was 
done by Bethune while Boyd was escaping* 

No gun was seen in Brown's hand by witnesses 
and the defense argued that it would have been im- 
possible for Brown to have fired a gun in that pos- 
ition*^ 
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rhfc ,^ry ol 9 blacks and three whites ac- 
quitted : piat -s the previous jury had* 

tvrovn row faces a third trial on the charge 
of assault with intent to murder two Wayne State 
University cops on January 12 when'^he was cap- 
tured © be was beaten almost into unconsciousness 
on the street© Some 2^ cops took turns hitting 
him with flashlights, gun butte and fists while 
two others hold him down* 

His third trial date has not been set* 

_ 'y 

ARMY'S ENLISTMENT PROGRAM D0ESN*T MEET GOAL: 

SO RECRUITERS CHEAT INSTEAD 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The U.S. Army has fallen 
short of its enlistment goals by 10,000 men in 
the past four months and there has been heavy 
pressure on the recruiters* 

The Army Criminal Investigations Division 
is probing reports that recruiters in 37 etates 
are falsifying their records* So far 107 re- 
cruiters have been pulled off chair jobs for, 
among ether things, trying to recruit medically 
unfit men, manufacturing fake high school diplomas, 
and supplying crib sheets to men about to take 
qualification tests© 

-30- 

GAY ACTIVISTS CHALLENGE DISCRIMINATION 
IN NEW YORK NIGHT CLUBS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Gay Activist Alii- 
ance has sent a warning to the operators of 
fifty night clubs and bars in New York City 
stating that they will take legal action against 
any such places that prohibit customers from 
dancing with members of the same sex* 

The warning pointed out a recent decision 
by the New York Court of Appeals stating, 

"There is no sound reason to distinguish be- 
tween the actions of homosexuals and that of 
heterosexuals in respect to dancing*" GAA 
added that such a ban on dancers of the same 
sex would be a violation of the city's admin- 
istrative code which bars discrimination on 
the basis of sex* 

In an effort to challenge the discrimina- 
tion directly, gay activists -- male and fe- 
male — have begun going to such establish- 
ments as heterosexual couples, only to switch 
partners on the dance floor® Tossed out on 
a first try at one bar, they tried again 
with more success* Tony Mays, manager of the 
Rainbow Grill, took no action when the couples 
switched to dance women with women and men 
with each other* 

A spokesperson from GAA said, "It's a 
funny campaign in a way* Most gay people 
still don't want to go to straight bars, so 
the ghetto! zat Lon is encouraged by gays as 
well as straights*" Nevertheless GAA will con- 
tinue to challenge cabarets, public dance halls 
and catering estaMishments throughout the city o -30 - 
Juna 16, 1973 
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housi mo ' wj^rioM.i i j;! grow* i*. -:.j a 

"WE FEEL PR fit; i Mil NJ A The TO TUi V; HOif.-iLo ,; jR i\i 

by bob barber 

1. 1 r;F R \ r j ; )M m i v r ,7 c ’ 

(Editor 4 s note: Bob Barber did construct ion 

■)orK in Cuba on the 6th / r *p r*- ; l . : 

LOS N Ail A>L.*OS, ‘Juba (LNS) -- Surrounded on all side* 
by w i de p a 5‘. t o re s a * ? .1 £ )t - am i r : ; ntu d a i r y b a it. c . t a. 
new town tailed L;»i* bur fin jo*. is .tv -i:.g it: the Ci.b . i 
countryside-, vac of mmy construct lou sxces across 
Cuba, Los Naranjos reveals not only the changed that 
have come about in the lives of Cuban workers under 
socialism, but also the problems of underdevelopment 
which still exist-* 

This town in particular also stands as a tribute 
to international solidarity, as men and women from 
over 50 countries-including the U.S.--have partici- 
pated in its construction, and the materials come 
from all over the world. 

The inhabitants of the new town are the workers 
of the cattle farms in the surrounding area, farms 
where stronger and more productive beef and dairy 
cattle are being developed through genetic breeding, 
begun in March of 1971, Los Naranjos will eventually 
house 1800 people in more than 300 homes, and pro- 
vide them with social and commercial services, a day 
care center, and a primary. school . 

As is the case with all new housing in Cut a .. 
the completed homos in Lc-s Naranjos are distributee 

as they become available on the basis of need and 
as rewards for enthusiastic and hard work, until 
all the workers and peasants of the cattle farms 
have adequate housing. Rent will be 10 percent of 
a family's income. 

New towns such as Los Naranjos and new districts 
in already existing towns are being built all across 
Cuba in the effort to overcome the critical housing 
shortage that existed before the Revolution. 

!, There are 200,000 huts and hovels in Cuba/ 1 
Fidel Castro estimated in his famous "History Will 
Absolve Me" defense speech in 1953, after he and 
others had been captured jin the ^attack pn the 
Moncada Garrison. 

"Four hundred thousand families in the country- 
side and the cities live cramped into barracks and 
tenements without even minimum sanitary requirements. 

2.200.000 of our urban populhtion pay rents which 
absorb between 1/5 and 1/3 of their income, and 

2.800.000 of our rural and suburban population lacks 
electricity." 

The houses and apartments at Los Naranjos are 
built entirely of concrete and brick, except for 
wooden window and door frames. They have electricity 
(Chinese wiring and fixtures), running water (Soviet 
pipe), refrigerators^ (Sovief) ,and liquid fuel stoves 
(North Korean) . Living room, dining room, and bed- 
rooms are all furnished, including TV (Soviet). 

While 2,475 such housing units were built in 
1971, more than 15,000 were completed in 1972, and 
an estimated 25,000 will be built this year. The 
Cubans set a goal of building 100,000 new units a 


l . g: ' :t a > new housing projects are being 

Im \\ in cov. ; t •'! j.\/n with the development of ag- 
; 3 . : ■ ! j i , • j. n T ? udns 1 . 1 \ x ) programs in the country- 
s n . i cities The new housing often brings to- 
pe t her people who before lived in widely scattered 
.iuus into ,< Mioro collective social setting, as 
well as providing them with social and educational 
services they never had before. 

The emphasis on construction over the past 
few years has itself created new inddatrial devel- 
opment. Cement production in the five Cuban ce- 
ment factories is expected to increase 36 percent 
this year. The production of prefabricated con- 
crete materials increased 3 1/2 times between 1970 
arid 1972. These materials are also used in schools, 
cattle and hog farms, hospitals, and other types 
of construction work besides houses. 

"We have had fourteen years of revolution 
but we still must face what the capitalists left 
us," Reynaldo Feria, technical advisor to the con- 
struction workers at Los Naranjos, pointed out. 

"We are an underdeveloped country, and naturally 
we taste tins in our *crk. M 

Repeatedly at Los N.iranjos the old American- 
made concrete mixers would break down, delaying 
tiie pouring of foundations and roofs. Likewise, 
the ancient American-made jackhammers would break 
down, leaving the work to be done with pick and 
shovel alone. 

Additionally, the shortage of heavy equipment 
often prevented the necessary materials from being 
delivered when they were needed. It was obvious 
that the heavy dump trucks were working continuous- 
ly to supply construction sites--all over Havana y 
province. And the one truck-crane, essential for 
pouring the roofs, worked eighteen to twenty hours 
d!day in different parts oof the region around Los 
Naranjos. 

But a year ago, according' toi’Fexia, ^the truck 
crane was not even there. The demand for such 
equipment in the different types of construction 
work all over the country simply exceeds the rate 
at which Cuba can accumulate the foreign currency 
necessary to purchase it, he said. 

Furthermore, the shortage of lumber and iron 
meant that every board used in building forms 
for the concrete had to be constantly reused, and 
every nail had to be pulled, straightened, and 
used 6ver and <3ver. ' . 

The ljiost critical shortage, though, is labor „ 
"We need three times -as many workers as we have 
here," Lucca Ruiz, one of the masons at Los Naran- 
jos, said. A fifteen-year veterati of construction 
work, Lucca recalled the days before the Revolution 
when unemployment was high. 

"I had to leave my home near Santa Clara in 
1948 to look for work in Havana, but there was no 
work there either. If you were lucky enough to 
find a job, you had to work like a slave to keep 
it. At first I had to buy a wagon and walk around 
the streets looking for old steel, paper, or car- 
^tonss to collect and sell to the U.S. -controlled 
enterprises which imported those things 



"Finally I was ab < tu 

laborer at the con-: truce < o lf i , i ^ j :( . . , 
of the Fii^t i\ ti l i ui i ri l Ci x.v ii.'i.L >»« vti.* i • . . , - 

UTI * . S< M ^ oMlO'T WnHC '‘S l ♦. ;» ).-■ ‘ V," *■ 1 l, 

The simn building il’s go' : ng u ' . g. n. \ * 

pt *al ." 

t. Io; o.iaz, who nas worked l\>* *>4 > »; ii - . ,j 

mason, also recalled the problem. "You usually 
had to iuve a letter a" rc common UaC u>n to *, ‘H- 
but sointtiiaer / r-u i „un gx. c. j joV - i i , . ..j <* /, • , r 

working someplace. Th^n. though, th* v w.uild give 

y»#U \ job fov ( >ie *' Hy , a* l a f-, ** > ..*<•. ’ »- - 1 J 

you. the j ovc 

"Many places wnere you workers you weren't ocen 
allowed to wave io friends vhc would pass by. be 
cause the boss didn't want your frienu to come over 
and ask him for work;" 

"There's no one now who can tell me that i can't 
work, "added Jose Ilecheverria, a sixty ye at old 
carpenter. 

"Before the Revolution," Eioy continued, "I 
coujd only afford one room to five in, and it had 
cardboard walls. Then after I had a family we of- 
tne had to live with two other families to be able 
to alford the : rent for that one apartment. 

"We blacks had to ha/e a while per.u ^ t 
a place for or> under their name, and if Hie owner 
f'<und our that a black person was really living 
there we would, have to leave. 

"After the Revolution, the first thing we did 
was to build houses fer the const motion workers a, 
Havana. My rent is now only 10 percent of what 1 
earn, and I live like a person should live. There's 
no possible comparison between my life before the 
Revolution and now," he concluded with a chuckle, 

"In working here, the main thing is the pride 
we feel at being able to build .houses fox the 
people," Lucca said. "Before the Revolution we 
built very good houses for the exploiters --they 
cost around 20,000 pesos. Now we know that the 
work we do helpeusolve the need for housing that 
we have here in the country." 

As skilled construction workers, Lucca, Eloy 
and Jose are members of one of 355 brigades of 
skilled construction workers who move around the 
country wherever there is building to be done. 
Augmenting their work, though, are thousands of 
industrial, agricultural and service workers who 
voluntarily leave their work centers to build 
houses and apartments nearby for their fellow 
workers. Meanwhile, the workers remaining in the 
work centers increase their productivity to make 
up for their absence. 

First begun in 1970, there are now over 1,000 
microbrigades of 20-30 workers each throughout 
the country. Over 10,000 housing units were 
completed in this fashion in 1972. Because dll 
the eventual residents of these houses contributed 
to the building of their new homes, rents on such 
houses are only 6 percent of income; distribution 
is again on the basis of need and merit. 

All across Cuba, new housing projects being 
built by the mwerobrigades dot the landscapes the 
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i ... . .. v- Hi; ' Hamar wher< 100,000 workers 

. (v.i. H i ,■ v.. . ij HVf by 1980; rhe Jose Marti dis- 
. . . wi A-. t ; , L cw.; , >v!Ure 50,000 people will 

. ■ m. <k. r.itu ui.wi:" once existed (and still 

. . .. , „i. < f tin.- wu--.it oi.iia;; in Latin America; 
du 'ei;?: of smaller towns oriented around rice or 
. .1 t^jj..cc;o or vegetable farms. 

"In the U.S. you have many things," Lucca 
‘ d. "bur many of you dun *t know whe^e they came 
* . .u , ivi bn ymix woi k here you have learned something 
a out now your houses were built, but more lmportant- 
iv, ounkHn.ng about how to construct a new society." 

-30- 
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[Note to Editors: See graphics for photo of Gen. 
Bennett to go with this story.] 

YOUNG GENERALS NEVER DIE... THEY JUST MOVE ON 
TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

"AH office? on the active-duty list „ * .may hold 

a o i t - i l off i i so l j . ' v len o r t i n 'men t . " 

-0.3. Cede, 1870 

WASHING! OH . D . C . (/.N 8) - - *Vi h. iu l he past three 
mQtjdiS, seven men with strong millcary backgrounds 
- -including high-ranking Army officers -- have 
joined Mixon's White House staff because of 
staff sh.iLeups resulting from the Watergate con- 
op 1 racy . 

Most recently, Gen. Alexander Haig, who was 
chosen by Nixon to replace H.R. Hal deman as Chief 
of Staff, selected Maj . Gen. John C. Bennett to 
be his top aide. Bennett, a West Point graduate, 
retired from active duty last August at the age 
of 48. Many remarked at the time that his re- 
tirement was unusual since his career up to that 
point had been so successful by military standards. 

Bennett was a two-star general. He served 
as a deputy commander of the Green Berets in Viet- 
nam as well as commander of the 82nd Air Borne 
Division . 

Michael Klare, in his book War Without End , 
described the 82nd as "the first unit called 
upon to perform the role of a "fire brigade" in 
crisis situations." The 82nd has been used in 
Vietnam, South Korea and the Dominican Republic 
in 1965. 

Inside the U.S. the 82nd has served as "fire 
brigades" for civil resistance. They were on 
duty at the Pentagon in 1969, and at the Fort 
Dix demonstration in 1970 and were held on call 
for Washington Mayday, 1971, Miami in 1972, and 
at Wounded Knee in 1973. 

In addition to Bennett, Haig has brought Lt . 

Col. Frederick Brown and Maj. George Joulwean 
with him to the White House. 

Former Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird was 
called back from private life to the White House 
staff. Laird brought with him two old Pentagon 
buddies, J. Fred Buzhardt and William J. Baroody 
co join the White House staff. 

_ Haig Was forced to resign as an active duty 
“June 16, 1972 
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four-star general more than a month after his ap- 
pointment by President Nixon after some members 
of Congress voiced criticism cf his military 
status. One Congressman, Rep. John E. Moss (D. 
Calif.) described Haig's precipitous retirement 
from active duty as merely "an evasion” of the 
federal law which prohibits "active-duty" mil- 
itary personnel from serving in appointed or 
elective civil office 

Stuart Symington (D. Mo.), acting chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, warned 
against turning the White House into "a military 
command" and Rep. Moss said that the appointment 
was a symptom of "erosion of the barriers sep- 
arating political roles and military profession- 
als 

While Haig was forced to "retire" because 
of some opposition in Congress, apparently the 
pressure has not been sufficient to deter the 
Nixon administration from continuing to add more 
military men to top level positions in the 
White House. 

-30- 

*********************7 C^^****-***-***-************--****** 

ARMED FARCES DAY RALLIES ACROSS COUNTRY 

HIT MILITARY RACISM AND MILITARY JUSTICE 

CHICAGO (LNS)--GI groups around the country 
celebrated Armed Farces Day this year in a variety 
of ways. Most of the groups holding actions this 
year concentrated on tying their Armed Farces Day 
activities directly into their day to day organizing 
work. The day was used to highlight struggles being 
waged against military racism. Articles 15s--non- 
judicial punishment whereby an officer can assign 
punishment under threat of court martial--and other 
violations of basic rights. 

The largest action in the West was in Tacoma, 
Washington on May 19 0 Many people went to Fort Lew- 
is to look at displays of traditional military might, 
but about 50 GIs and civilians from the Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War (VVAW/WSO) and the Shelter 
Half Coffee House leafleted people on and off the 
base inviting them to a counter demonstration. 

From the gate, the group inarched through the 
off-base town of Tillicum, slowing traffic and gath- 
ering support, to a nearby park where they met anot- 
her 100 GIs and civilians for a rally. A GI spokes- 
man for WAW/WSO talked about racism in the military 
and outlined several confrontations in different 
companies which occurred recently. John Talley, a 
Mohawk from the Portland chapter of AIM, spoke of 
the struggle at Wounded Knee. 

Further down the coast, the Stop Our Ship 
movement in the San Francisco Bay Area celebrated 
Armed Farces Day with a picnic for GIs in Alameda , 
State Park. Folksinger Len Chandler provided enter- 
tainment. Sailors from the carriers Midway and 
Oriskany, which were in port, attended the rally. 

In San Diego about 80 GIs and civilians packed 
the Center for Servicemens Rights for a special 
showing of the film "Catch 22." In Idaho the 
Covered Wagon GI project hald a "Day of Awareness," 
and on May 20, the Liberated Barracks in Hawaii 
held an open house attended by GIs and Marines 


during which a Tribunal on Military Justice was held. 

In the East, a march and rally was held by the 
American Servicemens Union and Youth Against War and 
Fascism in Washington on May 19. Most of the 500 
people participating were Third World veterans; a 
number of active duty GIs from Fort Bragg and Fort 
Monroe were also present. At the rally held near 
the White House, speakers included Billy Dean Smith, 
recently acquitted on charges of fragging an officer, 
and one of the Camp Alien Brothers, currently on trial 
for a brig rebellibn m Norfolk. 

At Charleston, N. C. , sailors and civilians 
from the Charleston GI Office Defense Committee, 
the Norfolk Defense Committee and the United We 
Stand Bookstore at Camp Lejeune conducted an open 
house discussion at the GI Office. There was music, 
discussion of current conditions at the bases, and 
a showing of "Potemkin," a film about the 1905 
mutiny on a Russian battleship that led to an aborted 
peasant^uprising . 

-30- 

BRITISH STUDENTS PROTEST U.S. PROF'S 
VIETNAM ROLE 

BRIGHTON, England (LNS) --About 700 students 
at the University of Sussex took part in a demon- 
stration June 5, which prevented Professor Samuel 
Huntington of Harvard University from delivering 
a lecture on "The Role of the Military in U.S. For- 
eign Policy." 

The Sussex Indochina Solidarity Committee, 
which organized the demonstration, had been cam- 
paigning against Huntington's visit because he has 
actively aided U.S. military planning in Vietnam as 
a consultant to the Secretary of Defense. In parti- 
cular, Huntington was a major proponent of the pac- 
ification program which aimed to force Vietnamese 
villagers into camps and urban slums by bombing and 
destroying the countryside. 

The demonstration included a street theater 
group performing scenes representing Huntington’s 
academic and military activities. 

One demonstrator said that it "raised conscious- 
ness on Indochina among the students", many of whom 
had not previously joined in the committee’s activ- 
ities c 

Since the demonstration the University has 
stated that every effort would be made to "identify 
those members of the University responsible for the 
disruption", and "consider what action to take 
against them." 

-30- 

[Thanks to People’s News Service in England 
for this short.] 

★ ★★★★★a*************************************.******* 

June 29, 1894--The Pullman Strike. 20 rail- 
roads grind to a halt as 125,000 railroad workers 
walk off their jobs in support of striking Pullman 
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break the strike and 30 people are killed in 
Chicago . 
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JOINT COMMUNIQUE SIGNED IN PARIS CALLS FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION OF JAN. 2 7 ACCORDS 

LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) -- On June 13, after several days 
of negotiations between North Vietnam’s Le Due Tho 
and American negotiator Henry Kissinger, a joint 
communique on Vietnam was signed jh paris by rep- 
resentatives of the four concerned parties -- the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South Viet- 
nam, the Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (North Vietnam) , the Saigon government and 
the United States. 

At a press conference on the 14th, Le Due Tho 
characterized the communique as "a new and impor- 
tant victory for the Vietnamese people’s struggle 
for the scrupulous implementation of the Paris 
Agreement on Vietnam and its protocols*” He said 
it represented a "victory for the peace and justice- 
loving people all over the world.” 

The new document does not replace the one 
sighed in Paris on January 27, it simply demands 
it si implementation* 

Le Due Tho pointed out that the communique ex- 
plicitly enjoins the United States to "cease immed- 
iately, completely and indefinitely” all aerial rec- 
onnaissance over the territory of the DRV. It also 
calls for the U*S. to complete the mine-clearing op- 
erations in North Vietnam within 30 days, and states 
that the U*S. shall resume its meetings with the 
DRV concerning economic aid for the reconstruction 
of North Vietnam. 

Le Due Tho and PRG representative Nguyen Van 
Hieu were relatively optimistic about those points, 
which concretized provisions made in the Paris Agree- 
ment* Their optimism concerning future relations 
with the Saigon government was more guarded. 

The communique calls for a new cease-fire or- 
der to go into effect 36 hours after the signing 
(which in Vietnam would be noon on Friday, June 15) 
and also emphasizes "the necessity for the two South 
Vietnamese parties to determine without delay the 
areas controlled by each of them and the modali- 
ties of troop stationing.” 

This is one point on which the two South Viet- 
namese parties do not agree; Saigon prefers to in- 
terpret that as meaning military control, and the 
PRG interprets it to mean administrative control* 

Even if they agree on the terms , there would no 
doubt still be disagreements as to which party con- 
trols what area. 

Another point in contention is a provision 
that states that local commanders of the two South 
Vietnamese parties will contact each other with a 
view toward carrying out the cease-fire* The PRG 
has been pushing this move for a long time and Sai- 
gon has resisted it, saying that bringing the troops 
from both sides together, would "facilitate Commun- 
ist propaganda.” The PRG interprets this to mean 
that Thieu is afraid of large-scale ARVN desertions. 

The communique includes a clause allowing for 
the return of all civilian personnel captured by 
both sides, calling for the release within 45 days. 
Another clause calls for the implementation of Arti- 
cle 11 of the Paris ag reement, concerning the est- 
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ablishment of democratic freedoms. 

These two actions are recognized as a prere- 
quisite to democratic elections in South Vietnam 
and the formation of a three-party National Council, 
composed of elements of the PRG, the Saigon Admin- 
istration, and the Third Force. It is the Third 
Force (people not connected with the PRG but who 
are opposed to the Thieu regime) that makes up the 
bulk of Saigon's 200,000 political prisoners* 

These provisions embody the same points put 
forth in the PRG's six-point plan of April 25, 1973, 
a basis for negotiations that Saigon immediately 
rejected. Now, in signing the communique, Saigon 
representative Nguyen Luu Vien, has essentially 
agreed to the 6 points. Of course both Le Due Tho 
and Nguyen Van Hieu, who signed the communique for 
the PRG, recognize that Thieu' 1 a actions do not al- 
ways correspond with his words. 

Van Hien pointed out at a press conference on 
Thursday, June 14, that the joint communique, as 
well as the Paris Agreement, recognizes the reality 
of two armies, two administrations, and two zones of 
control in South Vietnam and three main political 
forces. He said that "if the Saigon administration 
does not recognize this reality, then the political 
problems cannot be settled." So far, Thieu ’s ac- 
tions have indicated that he does not recongize this. 

On Laos and Cambodia, the joint communique 
stresses that Article 20 fo the Paris Agreement 
shall be scrupulously applied. Article 20 states 
that foreign countries shall withdraw militarily 
from Laos and Cambodia. When asked at his press 
conference whether this provision prohibits the 
continued bombing of Cambodia, Henry Kissinger re- 
plied that "there is nothing in this communique 
that commits the United States to cease such opera- 
tions." 

Le Due Tho disagreed, saying that to continue 
the bombing would be a violation of the spirit and 
letter of the Peace Agreement. 

Tho and Van Hieu both stated that there had 
been tacit agreements made between the U.S. and 
North Vietnam concerning the future of Laos and 
Cambodia, thereby denying Washington and Saigon’s 
implications to the contrary. The question of 
peace in Laos and Cambodia, they said, is to be 
settled by the Laotians and Cambodians themselves. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Schofield Coryell in Paris for pro- 
viding the bdlk of information in this story.) 

&ftJz*jc***icieie*ik&***ir'k'k'k‘k‘k-k'k‘k’k'kic‘k‘kick‘k'k , k'k'k'k'k’k'k1c’k'k‘k , kic'k'k'k 

"Only through revolutions can the people of 
the Third World begin the process of development 
and acquire some measure of self-dignity; only 
through counterrevolution can the American business 
elite preserve its wealth and power. For the United 
States, the only possible outcome of this global 
conflict is participation in a long series of "lim- 
ited" conflicts, police actions and "stability op- 
erations" — the War Without End." 

--from War Without End by Michael 
Klare 
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WORKERS FILE COMPLAINT AGAINST 
BETHLEHEM STEEL FOR SAFETY VIOLATIONS 

EAST BOSTON (LNS) -- Last week, federal safe- 
ty inspectors were called in after some workers in 
Bethlehem Steel* s East Boston shipyard filed a com- 
plaint with the Occupational Safety and Healtho 
Administration (OSHA) . The workers complained that 
neither the management nor their own union (Local 
25, Marine and Shipbuilders) had responded to 
repeated requests for safer working conditions. 

The workers charged that: the equipment 

and ventilation around the deadly sandblasting and 
asbestos spraying operations are inadequate; paint 
fumes bum and irritate them; maintenance and 
lighting is terrible; scaffolding and staging is 
weak; and electrical equipment is not properly 
grounded. 

Mr. Fred Varone, business manager of Local 25, 
claims that the men who filed the complaint are 
troublemakers" whom he knows and that anyone who 
thought there were all those violations at Bethle- 
hem was "nuts . " 

However, the facts say otherwise. Six years 
ago a worker was nearly killed when paint fumes 
inside an unventilated tank were ignited by a light 
bulb and exploded, blowing the man through a hatch 
and into the air 0 "Jimmie was shot out of that 
18-inch hole like an astronaut -- 12 feet up into 
the air," another worker said. 

Asbestos dust, proven to be one of the most 
dangerous industrial hazards, is everywhere in the 
plant. Breathing small quantities can cause lung 
disease and cancer. 

The dangers of asbestos have been known for ; ■ 

years, but Bethlehem workers handle this material 
with no protection and inadequate ventilation. 

Once asbestos fibers are inside the lungs, they 
can cause scarring of the tissue and it can be 
10 to 20 years before signs of the disease appear. 

At least one Bethlehem worker is suffering ^ 
from silicosis as a result of doing sandblasting 
work there. Silicosis is a dangerous lung disease 
caused by breathing sand dust without adequate 
protection. 

The dangers of sandblasting are many. "When 
you’re outside blasting, you’re relatively safe," 
one worker said', "but when you’re inside the tank, 
sixty percent of the crap gets inside your mask. 

The sand comes right through the filter. You come 
out choking. Can’t eat your food. My eyelids are 
all black, my mouth caked around the edges." 

Workers must work with poisonous vapors from 
paints and solvents in poorly ventilated areas 
that can cause serious damage to internal organs. 

In addition, they have to work with worn-out 
equipment, riggings and scaffoldings that don’t meet 
safety standards. 

Strict federal laws were passed two years 
ago, setting safe limits for the use of dangerous 
materials like asbestos and silica, and requiring 
the company to use safe equipment and work pro- 
cedures. OSHA laws have been in the hands of 


never been enforced. Investigations show that the 
company has seriously violated regulations. 

In Sparrow Point, Maryland, where Bethlehem 
has another shipyard, its management was cited on 
February 23, 1973, for repeated serious violations 
of federal regulations requiring certain procedures 
with electrical equipment to protect employees. 

A penalty of $10,000 was proposed but no action 
was taken. 

• - 30 - . 
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PEUGEOT EXECUTIVE ATTACKED BY W0RKERS"GR0UP 

SAINT ETIENNE, France (LNS) -- The managing 
director of the Peugeot car works, M. Charrel, 
was ambushed and beaten up on June 5 In St. Etienne. 
Leaflets left at the scene of the incident were 
signed by "The Blanchet“Bey lot anti-fascist worker 
group," named after two Peugeot workers who were 
killed by the police in 1968. 

The leaflet said: "It was M. Charrel who 

was responsible for the armed attack launched on 
April 12, 1973 against workers occupying the Peugeot 
factory at Saint Etienne, in which 7 workers were 
injured. Charrel was there at the time and said 
he assumed full responsibility for events. 

"In 1968, the Peugeot management called riot 
police into its factory at Sochaux against the 
strikers, and this led to the murder of two workers, 
Blanchet and BeyAot. After ‘68 some hOO mercen- 
aries were taken on as ’workers on double pay ,* to spy 
and intimidate, arid get "t Ho most militant ; workers sacked. 

Faced with the "organized fascism of the 
bosses," the leaflet urged the establishment of 
an anti-fascist worker militia to "spy on, denounce, 
and whenever necessary, carry out reprisals 
against the fascist groups and their leaders. 

"People like Charrel, responsible for acts of 
violence, have to learn the cost of attacking 
workers in struggle." 


[Thanks to Agence de Presse Liberation for this 
short . ] 

* * * * >V * :V :V 5V* Vc sV * * ;V * * * sV * * 5V * ** *************** 

READ IT AND WEEP 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- The Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported on June 14 that 
it now requires $11,800 to support a family of 
four living in a U.S.city on an "intermediate 
budget." It takes $7,607 for a family of four to 
survive on a "lower, non -poverty level." 

According to the report, the average earnings, 
of rank-and-file workers, based on weekly pay 
figures from April, 1973, show that the paychecks 
of U.S. workers fall $200 a year short of the 
lower budget . 


***************************** ******************, 
PLEASE PAY YOUR JUNE BILL 
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FRENCH PEOPLE PROTEST 
AFTER AIR DISASTER 

PARIS (LNS)--Residents of Goussainville , the 
Paris working class suburb ravaged by the recent ex- 
plosion and crash of a Soviet supersonic TU-144 air- 
liner during the Le Gourget air show, charged that 
the authorities were unconcerned about their safety. 

"Every time there 1 s a show at Le Bourget," 
one resident said, "we expect something like this." 
Another added: "They should stop all these shows. 

We’ve had enough. After all, those planes are for 
the rich, and it’s the workers 1 districts that put 
up with it. They don’t hold air shows over the 
middle class suburbs" 

The TU-144 crashed killing six crew and eight 
residents of Goussainville, which lies only 3 h miles 
north of Le Bourget. 

"When the airport fire brigade arrived, their 
water tanks were empty. It’s intolerable," said 
one resident. Another added: "Why did they send 
all the rescu e teams to Le Bourget and none here? 

It wps five minutes before the firemen arrived." 

Speaking of a new airport under construction 
at Roissy even closer to Goussainville, a resident 
said: "We must do something. The first aircraft 

that tries to take off from Roissy, we’ll have twen- 
ty or thirty thousand people there and block the 
runways. They won’t take off from there. And 
We'll take^ on the CRS (French riot police) too." 


WELFARE FOR THE RICH, CONTINUED 
United Mine Workers Journal/ LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Five coal companies, including 
the nation's two largest, Peabody and Consolidation, 
received over $175,000 of taxpayers’ money last year 
for not growing crops in their Illinois coal lands. 

The payments came as part of the federal gov- 
ernment’s feed grain subsidy program. The program 
was designed in the 1930’ s to keep farm incomes up 
by paying farmers to keep down the supply of grains. 

It continues today despite high food prices 
and farm incomes, caused in part by a world food 
shortage. Over $411.8 million was paid in 1972 to 
non-farmers under the program. 

The five companies received the following am- 
ounts of farm subsidies: Peabody, $28,831; Consol- 

idation, $51,194; United Electric, $23,051; South- 
western Coal, $46,442; Midland Coal, $27,935. 


"Who explits the iron-ore in Angola? The Ger- 
mans! Who exploits the petroleum? The Americans 
and the Belgians! And to whom does the Benguela 
Railway belong? To the English! Who owns the Dia- 
mond Company? The Americans, the Belgians, the 
French and the English? Who exploits the petroleum 
in the district of Cabinda? The Americans!" 

— Dr. Agostinho Neto, president of 
MPLA of Angola 
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THE EARTH IS A SATELLITE OF THE MOON 

The apollo 2 cost more than the apollo 1 

the apollo 1 cost enough. 

The apollo 3 cost more than the apollo 2. 

the apollo 2 cost more than the apollo 1 

the apollo 1 cost enough. 

The apollo 4 cost more than the apollo 3 

the apollo 3 cost more than the apollo 2 

the apollo 2 cost more than the apollo 1 

the apollo 1 cost enough. 

The apollo 8 cost a whole lot but you didn't feel it 

because the atronauts were protestants 

they read the bible from the moon, 

bringing glad tidings to all Christians 

and Pope Paul VI blessed them when they returned. 

The apollo 9 cost more than all the rest together 
including the apollo 1 which cost enough. 

The great-grandparents of the people of Acahualinca 
were less hungry than the grand- 
parents. 

The great-grandparents died of hunger. 

The grandparents of the people of Acahualinca were 
less hungry than the parents . 1 
The grandparents died of hunger. 

The parents of the people of Acahualinca were less 
hungry than the people who live 
there now. 

The parents died of hunger. 

The people of Acahualinca are less hungry than 
their children. 

The children of the people of Acahualinca are born 
dead from hunger, 

and they're hungry at birth, to die of hunger. 

The people of Acahualinca die of hunger. 

Blessed be the poor, for they shall inherit the moon. 

— Leonel Rugama 

(Editor’s note: Leonel Rugama was a member of 

the Sandino National Liberation Front of Nicaragua. 

He and another member were trapped in a house in 
the city of Managua in January, 1970. The house 
was surrounded by troops with heavy weaponry. The 
two men put up a fight which lasted several hours. 
When their ammunition ran out, the army finished 
them off. Rugama was 20 years old. 

This poem is included in This Great People 
Has Said: "Enough!"’ and Has Begun to Move....: 

Poems of Struggle in Latin America , edited by Mar- 
garet Randall. 

Single copies of the pamphlet are 50c ; there 
are discounts for bulk orders. Write to: Peoples 

Press, 968 Valencia Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
94110.) 
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July 15, 1921, Dedham, Mass. Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti are framed by the government 
for robbery and sentenced to death. Six years lat- 
er they died in the electric chair despitee mass 
protests around the world. 
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TOP RIGHT: Cuban construction workei at the A iamar 
housing project construction site. T on 
hard hat stands for Tupamaros. See story 
on page 7. 

CREDIT: Rees LLoyd/E L GRl'TO DEL NORTE /LNS. 


TOP LEFT Some of 1500 detainees waiting 
to be shipped back home from Con 
Son* They were arrested in central 
Vietnam m May 1972 > and released 
a few months later. See story on 
page 1. 

CREDIT LNS. 


MIDDLE LEFT; Ni*on after his economy speech 
on June 13. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Cuban housing project under construc- 
tion at Alamaxc See story on page 7. BOTTOM LEFT. John C. Bennet was recently appointed 
CREDIT; Ann Sparanese/LNS . to the White House staff as Haig’s 

assistant. See story on page 8. 
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